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COURT. 


ERNST MACH, 


Ernst Mach (Professor of Meohanics at the University of 
Prague, author of several works explanatory of the history and 
philosophy of mechanics, and the first authority in his branch) 
explains in his essay 7ransformation and Adaptation in Scientific 
Thought, (in Nos. 46 and 48), one of the most characteristic 
ideas of modern science—an idea that lies, so to speak, in the 
atmosphere. ‘' Knowledge," he says, ‘‘ is an expression of organic 
nature.” The law of evolution, which is that of transformation and 
adaptation, applies to thoughts just as well as to individuals or any 
living organisms. A conflict between our customary train of thought 
and new events produces what is called the problem. By a subsequent 
adaptation of our thought to the enlarged field of observation the 
problem disappears and through this extension of our sphere of ex- 
perience the growth of thought is possible. Thus the happiest ideas 
do not fall from heaven, they spring rather from notions already 
existing. From this standpoint the narrow conception of egotistic 
views disappears. ‘‘The person” is comparable to an indifferent 
and symblical thread on which are strung the real pearls of life— 
the ideas that make up the changing content of consciousness. 
Humanity in its entirety is like a polyp plant; the material and 
organic bonds of union have been severed, but by this freedom of 
movement, the psychical connection of the whole has been at- 
tained in a much higher degree. 


- PROF. E. D. COPE. 


In Number 23 Professor E. D. Cope treats of ‘“ Evolution 


- and Idealism,” and finds in the evidence of evolution the refu- 


tation of the doctrine of idealism, Ile concedes that much of 
what we consider the objective world is unreal and has no exist- 
ence, except, as we perceive it, like the snakes, for instance, to the 
victim of delirium tremens; and he agrees that “the properties of 
matter” owe much of their character, and even their existence, to 
our senses, which give matter all its qualities, or, at least, modify 
and change them according to the number of our senses and their 
ability to perceive. Yet, for all that, he says: “If a given supposed 
object be purely a mental state on the part of the subject, a 
rational cause for the production of that state is waniing.” 

With great self-confidence, Professor Cope says: “ Evolu- 
tion gives the coup de grace to idealism of the consistent type. In 
the gradual unfolding of organic life it sees the two universal 
facts, subject and object. It sees them interact and influence 
each other,” and further on he says: “It is equally competent 
for the «materialist to deny the existence of mind as for the 
idealist to deny the existence of matter. The materialist benolc 
ing the imperfection of the senses may pronounce them to be | 
one by one, incompetent witnesses, and declare them to be 
illusions. But the fact is, both exist, object and subject, matter 
and mind.” 


WILLIAM J POTTER. 


In the leading essay of No. 1, Mr. Potter discusses the question 
of the relation of individual existence to the aggregating power 
and well being of society. Nature in this matter should be our 
teacher, and the spinal world-plan of nature is the method of dif- 
ferentiation. It is a process of concentrating the forces of existence 
which is done through the process of self-preservation. This prin- 
ciple of selfism is means only, not an end. Without it there would 
be stagnation, but the individual organism does not exist for its 
own sake. Nature's aim is higher, broader, richer life. The end 
of individual existence is the common good, the general well-be- 
ing, and here is where the law of ethics and the obligations of re- 
ligion bear upon social problems. Individual self-interest and en- 
terprise only furnish the rough materials for the meliorations 
which mark the progress of the higher civilization. Hi 
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HENRY GEORGE AND LAND TAXATION. 
BY WHEELBARROW. ‘ 

What a glorious idea: the fatherhood of God, the 
frotherhon of man, and a millenium on earth by the 
imple means of a single tax on land! That is the 
promise contained in Mr. Henry George’s doctrine, so 
brilliantly set forth in his Progress and Poverty. I 
have read the book—nay I have devoured it. There 
was so much truth in it, and, alas! so much impossi- 
\ ble fairy-land that I began to doubt. It is a most 
fascinating work on political economy, and I am un- 
der the spell of its eloquence still. The line of de- 


life. As land would lose in value, if burdened with 
taxes, it would afford to a poor man a greater oppor- 
tunity to take to farming. All machinery and other 
products of industry would be cheaper, if the prices 
were not, as is the case now, artificially raised, so that 
a full dollar in the United States goes on every sev- 
enty or sixty cents, or even less, in England and in the 
world’s market. Money would be dear, and if a little 
dear money buys much goods, a start in life will be 
easier in every field. 

So far as land taxation, its justice and practica- 
bility are concerned, Mr. George and I travel to- 


-marcation between reality and dreamland is not easily 
drawn where both are so closely blended. 

The book contains a doctrine which I learned from 

somebody, or some book, many years ago, and which 


gether. But almost from the beginning in Mr. 
George’s arguments our roads part. I believe that 
a radical defect in this plan lies in the mistake that 
a tax may be converted by political magic from asbur-| 


still clings to me, although entangled with many mis- 

‘givings. It is that of abolishing the tariff and the 
whole system of indirect duties, and putting all taxes 
on land. I am told that the idea was first proposed by 
the French economists called physiocrats, who con- 
ceived the directest way of taxation the best. They 
compared the social growth of a nation to that of a 
tree which derives all its sap and strength from the 
roots. The roots are agriculture, the stem is the pop- 
ulation, the branches are the different industries, the 
leaves are commerce, and the blossoms are the sci- 
ences and arts. If but the roots are sound, let nature 
take care of the rest. The leaves, the blossoms, and 
the fruits, how distant they all appear from the roots! 
and yet they are all in closest connection; the leaves 
draw all their juice from the roots. There is no need 
of protecting the leaves for the sake of the roots; and 
even if branches are torn off by the storm, the injury 
is not serious, and the work of restoration immediately 
begins if the roots have not suffered. 

While Mr. George’s enthusiasm animates and en- 
courages me, I think I can see a flaw in his policy. 
I believe in the justice and practicability of land tax- 
ation. Let land be taxed according to its value, and 
remove the many duties on other quarters which are 
obstacles to progress and weigh heaviest on the poor. 
_IT have no other argument for my view than that it 
seems to me not unjust, and not impracticable. My 
proof would be a fair trial. I trust it will work well 
and commend itself especially to those who start in 


den to a blessing: Taxes may be unwisely and un- 
fairly levied, and the burden of them thereby in- 
creased; but in their wisest and most virtuous form, 
they are a burden at the best. Believing this very im- 
portant premise of his argument to be an error, I doubt 
the economic soundness of his conclusions. To the man 
who buys land, it will be a boon to have it on easy 
terms, but to the farmer who owns his farm, land tax- 
ation will always be felt as a burden. 

But there is another fundamental error. Mr. George 
calls his book “ Progress and Poverty,” and denounces 
every progress under present circumstances as driving | 
a parting wedge between the rich and the poor. Every 
progress, he maintains, benefits the rich only, it makes 
them richer and oppresses the poor worse than they 
were before. This Mr. George has not proved, and 
there is little probability that he ever will prove it, for 
it is not true and very likely the contrdry may be 
proved most easily. Progress is always beneficial to 
the poor as well as to the rich. A poor man would 
consider himself wretched now if he did not enjoy cer- 
tain comforts which were luxuries in former days. 

The arguments upon which Mr. George builds his 
system are patriotic and humane. He bases it on the 
idea of the fatherhood of God and proclaims that the 
earth is God’s impartial gift to all the children of men. 
“It is in the scripture, Trim,” said Uncle Toby. So _ 
Mr. George believes that “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof,” and from that sublime text 
he preaches a very old agrarian gospel in a newer 
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form of words. It is possible that our Saxon ances- 
tors when they took possession of Britain cherished 
similar ideas, as did the children of Israel in the time 
of Moses. Whether they did or not, they certainly 
acted in that way; they abolished the land monopoly, 
these of the Cananites and those of the Britons, and 
both of them established another land monopoly of 
_ their own. They took possession in the name of their 
gods, and when the Normans invaded England they 
also came in the name of the Lord, for the Pope had 
blessed their leader’s sword. 

All these arguments from beyond the clouds are 
of a very doubtful nature and we should not employ 
them so long as we have other arguments which are 
more palpable and not sosentimental. Wherever they 
are employed I am apt to be prejudiced that there is 
something wrong; and if the cause for which they are 
used is not wrong, there must certainly be a lack of 
proof or a flaw of logic in the man that argues. 

Mr. George makes a difference between Land, 
Capital and Labor. Land is the condition of our ex- 
istence as well as of our labor. Labor creates all 
values, and capital is as it were, stored up labor. 

Mr. George points out the difference between land 
and capital, but he loses sight of the fact that land in 
litself and apart from labor has no value whatever. It 
acquires value only by the application of labor. It is 
true that an unimproved lot in the city has value, but 
what is that value otherwise than the labor of those 
who live there. I agrec with Mr. George that that 
value should be taxed, but even in this case it is labor 

_that is taxed, and not the land. I would not buy a 
hundred square miles of most fertile land in Central 
Africa for a dime if it could be had for that price, be- 
cause it is useless; it is without value so long as there 
is no hope to make it valuable through labor. If only 
land should be taxed apart from improvement, many 
lots on the lakeside of Chicago should be free of taxa- 
tion, for they consist of improvement only. The Dutch 

people should be free from all taxation, the districts 

-\ where swamps have been before ought to be a forbid- 

den ground to tax gatherers. In truth all lands under 
cultivation are like Holland, they have been gained or 
improved by labor and the sum total of their labor 
value is rarely covered by their market value. If only 
land should be taxed apart from improvement, as Mr. 

George proposes, this would be an abolition of taxa- 

altogether. 

While the basis of Mr. George’s theory is vague 
and unsubstantial, the consequences which he prophe- 
cies to follow are fantastical. It is the abolition of 

| poverty and the beginning of a millenium upon earth. 
_ Mr. George’s optimism is enviable, it is like that 
of a child. Here he places himself in one and the 
same line with the many other reformers that have 
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found a panacea for all evils in the world. But the 
promises are so positive, that Dr. McGlynn says, he 
would not hesitate, if he could, to introduce at once 
such changes as would realize this single tax theory. 
Does the Doctor forget that all sudden changes must 
bring about a most dangerous crisis. Even a sudden 
change for unmixed good may be fatal. A consump- 
tive person has to be accustomed to good air by de- 
grees, and a half-starved man must take his first 
meal by small bits. Moreover, are not those who 
have invested their capital, 7. ¢., their stored-up labor 
in land, entitled to be protected in their possession 
acquired under our present system. Is it just to de- 
prive a farmer of his farm which he has bought with 
the toil and sweat of his or his fathers’ life? 

These difficulties are not insurmountable, although 


they must for a time impede the introduction of land: 


taxation. Land taxation can easily be introduced by 
slow degrees, and a compensation may be given to 
those who would suffer unfairly by the change. But 
even granted that the advantages of land taxation 
would be great, I fail to see how it can produce such 
a glorious state of things as Mr. George hopes for. 

Is he so utterly blind to the fact that poverty has 
many sources, (of which I confess our wrong system 
of taxation is a very important one,) and that after the 
removal of this, there are a hundred others to fight? 
If there is one chief source of poverty we should 
not seek it in circumstances but in man. The 
savage is dependent upon circumstances, but civilized 
man should be able to govern circumstances, and use 
all his mental and moral powers to make the best of 
his situation by wise foresight, economy, thrift, and in- 
dustry, instead of letting things go until circumstances 
have improved. I know of one panacea only; it is 
man’s obedience to the moral laws. But the applica- 
tion of this rule, simple though it sounds in its gen- 
eralized form, is so complex that it hardly deserves 
the name of a panacea. Land taxation even if it had in 
its consequence all the impossible blessings it is sup- 
posed to have according to Mr. George, would be of 
no avail to him who believes that he is the mere 
product of circumstances, and who does not know 
that a man’s character is the most important factor 
among the conditions that shape his fate. If a man is 


aware of that, he will dare to become the master of 


the circumstances that surround him. The most ur- 
gent step forwards is the moral elevation of man, and 
progress is no progress unless it is accompanied by a 
moral progress of man that makes him stronger and 
more humane. 


THE SELF-EVIDENT. 
F BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
The new translation of the Old Testament has re- 


stored the Hebrew reading of Psalms VII, 5: “Thou 
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hast made him (man) but little lower than God, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor,” and the 
scriptures largely treat of “the angel of the Eternal” as 
the soul-life posited in man, and of all contrary to 
this as being of the adversary. Jesus speaks, we read, 
of the divine nature in man as something which is cor- 
relate, in “continual” correspondence with Deity— 
“ Their angels do continually behold the face of the 
Heavenly Father.’’ This doctrine I hold to be the 
quintessence of the thought of Jesus, and would in- 
quire whether it is not something which we can apply 


to our experience, and know that what the great 


Artist has said is true: “There is a divinity which 
shapes our ends, roughhew them how we will.” 

Now, the consensus of finite intelligence is so con- 
stituted that it regards as a wasteof effort all attempts 
to demonstrate that which is self-evident; and Infinite 
Power is one of those self-evident facts which all in- 
telligent men perceive,—infinite energy asserting itself 
in all things each day of our lives! It is also evident 
that there can be no increase to infinite power, and 
that the only limit which can be assigned to it is self- 
limit. In other words, that there cannot be two infi- 
nite powers, as that would imply what in the 
nature of intelligence is self contradictory, and there- 
fore is absurd and unthinkable. Infinite power must 
hence be without “variadbleness or shadow of turning,” 
and is eternally the same in itself, and in all its effects. 
But finite or derivative power, and intelligence, is con- 
scious of increase in knowledge and in intelligence. 
Man is constantly converting the unknown into the 
known—has a wonderful facility for progress, increase, 
and evolution; he is continually finding out that which 
in phenomena is new (original) to himself. Amongst 
his faculties is the faculty of awareness, wherein he 
knows that all his powers and faculties are derived 
powers and faculties; consciousness in him not only 
proves that he is an intelligence, but also that he is an 
inhabitant of a universe of infinite intelligibility, 7” 
which he is being developed! He knows that he is not 
a first cause, but that he is an effect from an infinite 
cause and power: he knows something of his genesis, 
and of the impact of the two instrumental causes 
which called him into conscious physical being, and is 
aware of the persistency of that being,—that through 
the annual total changes of his animal body, that he 
persists in being only himself! 

He knows of the possession of a common conscious- 
ness, and of a religious (spiritual) consciousness, and 
he is aware herein of being evolved (developed), by a 
power not himself which makes for consciousness, as 
well as for righteousness; and thus he knows that he 
possesses a moral nature, as well as a spiritual nature. 
And herein let us apply a criterion of that great and 
good man John Woolman, who wrote thus one hundred 


years ago: “There is a Principle, which is pure, placed 
in the human mind, which in different ages and places 
hath been called by different names; it is however 
pure, and proceeds from God. It is deep and inward, 
confined to no form of religion, nor excluded trom 
any, where the heart stands in perfect sincerity. In: 
whomsoever this takes root and grows, they become: 


brethren.” It may be objected that in this citattog 


am wandering away from the self-evident; but if this 
be the case, this is one of those truths which comes to 


man by reason of development and evolution, and — 


hence belongs to his capacity and nature by reason of 
affinity and assimilation, and a man is as his affinities 
are! But let us keep to what Herbert Spencer calls 
the “common consciousness” or what the Apostle 
calls “an animal man,” which man needs development, 
and evolution, in order that he may become a “ spirit- 
ual man,” and thus come to that condition of aware- 
ness wherin he knows of a “pure principle” within 
himself which “proceeds from God.” 

We have seen that infinite power comprises all 
power, and therefore admits of no power operating 
upon it, or external to it. Infinite space proves this, 
as it comprises all space; and as a portion of space is 
a part of infinite space, so is the finite a part of the 
infinite, or of the ALL! 

Infinite power, then, includes all finite power and 
its issue, because every effect must inhere in its cause; 
therefore the process of evolution—unfolding!—is but 
the action of infinite power upon the derivative and 
finite—-man’s ideas and discoveries not being original,. 
as he is only finding out more and more of the infinite 
and of the eternal. This being true, therefore infi- 
nite power must also be infinite intelligence, because of 
the reason just assigned, that infinite power includes 
all power, and therefore all intelligence; /nfinite Jn- 
telligence being thus self-evident to finite intelligence! 
He being revealed by Himself, as are all things which 
He has produced, each thing by itself, to intelligent, 
conscious man! 

And when we get rid of the idea of a Creator in 
the sense that there ever could have been a time when 
cause was and effect was not, then we come to the 
true idea of infinite intelligence, from whom we de- 
rive impress, likeness, and being. When we come to 
this through what Herbert Spencer calls “ the religious 
consciousness” (which is a self-evident power in man); 
when subject and object coalesce through affinity: then 
man becomes endowed with spiritual mindedness. 
He lives to God, and thus he becomes possessed of 
God-power, and receives thus an endowment, and be- 
comes identified with that principle which dwelt in 
Jesus of Nazareth, which is the eternal Christ of God. 
In such a man the two worlds meet, he is now a rep- 
resentative of both, and becomes acquainted with the 
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narrow way and strait gate which leads.unto that life 
which the man Christ Jesus symbolized as “ the Way.” 


It was over this lack of spiritual vision that Jesus wept,*- 


and on account of which “he went up into a mountain 
apart to pray; and when evening was come he was 
there alone.” He prayed unutterable prayers that the 
eyes of their souls might be opened so that they might 
realize Christ within, and thus, experimentally, through 
development, become acquainted with that power 
which dwelt so richly in him of Nazareth! And this 
power is divine power, or divine inspiration, and is 
as universal as man is universal, and is a se/f-evident 
Jact to all men who live in infinite intelligence. Sup- 
pose that this power in man as a finite and deriva- 
tive being is in embryo only? What does this prove? 
Why, it only proves his possibilities, his capacity, his 
nature for increase and evolution, and that he is thus 
what the All is, absolutely. 

Latent and invisible the divine seed may be, yet it 
never ceases to progress,—to evolve, to unfold, and 
therefore it is immortal, and survives that appearance 
which men call death! 

Jesus told the Jews, “ Ye understand not the scrip- 
tures, or the power of God.” And one great cause of 
the irreligion which exists, is in thus misunderstand- 
ing Infinite Power; expecting it to do for us that 
which is inherently impossible, as God is self-limited, 
for the reason, as we have seen, that there can be but 
ONE infinite. The old idea makes him a very poor 
workman—* making man and then repenting having 
made him, etc., etc.” Now as there can only be one 
' infinite, all things have, of necessity, to be finite and 
derivative, and to suppose that it could be otherwise, 
is to be absurd. How much man has perplexed him- 
self over the enigma of evil, as to ow it came into the 
world? Now all things which proceed from the Infi- 
nite, are simply minus the infinite, and in this sense 
only they are imperfect; for perfection alone is 
the attribute of the Infinite. In the infinite variety 
of effects which flow from the infinite cause, from 
eternity to eternity, all are good in the sense of the 
“ restoration of all things”; finite beings seeing only 
in part—the All they cannot see! 


** God loves from whole to parts; but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole.”’ 


To the mind of the All, evil cannot be an end, it is 
simply an incident in the endless variety which flows 
from the Eternal Mind. Man is so constituted as to 
feel keenly the evil to which he is subjected in this 
world; and death is the sum of all evil to him. And 
he becomes victorious here only when he sees in this 
“the restoration of all things,’’—when death becomes 
a passport to a higher and better life,—when he pos- 


* “And he groaned deeply in his spirit, he says, Why does this generation 
seek a Sign.’’ Mark viii. 12. 
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sesses the knowledge to believe that he is being perfected 
in the endless processes of Infinite Intelligence; then, 
and only then, can the problem of evil be solved to 
him in an endless “ restoration of all things,” which in 
other language means that man has an unending and 
an immortal capacity for increase, progress, and evo- 
lution, and never ceasing to progress, he of course sur- 
vives the grave, and is immortal. 

The Philosopher (the Friend), is a Phenomenist 
and a Noumenonist also, and hence he sees not only 
with his eyes but with his soul also; and above all he 
is an Optimist,—he perceives that our nature it is 


that makes us what we are, and that if we were dif- 


ferent from what we are weshould be offer beings. Man 
is as he is, if he were different he would not be man! 
And his progress proves that remedial means are being 
constantly applied to his environments, to correct 
them,—that he may outgrow them (errors and wrong), 
and thus be constantly putting off inferior conditions, 
and putting on superior—thus to become in time 
what Confucius called “The Superior Man”! And the 
superior man does not foolishly charge Deity with 
not having done the best He could in the production of 
man, and-of all things which have “come forth and 
proceeded from Him;” on the contrary he co-operates 
with Him, and with His divine order, in its evolution- 
ary processes for the elevation of man and for his im- 
mortal unfolding! 

Socrates in speaking of the tlivinity in man, The 
Soul, said that it was “‘ modeled after the eternal idea 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful.” And that 
wonderful man of the Elizabethan age, thus dis- 
coursed concerning him:—*“ How noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension, how like a God!” After a period of depres- 
sion and “inward sufferings,” the prophet George Fox 
“saw the infinite love of God.” “1 saw also,” he writes 
in his journal, “that there was an ocean of darkness and 
death; but an infinite ocean of light and love, which 
flowed over the ocean of darkness. In that I saw the 
infinite love of God, and had great openings.” And 
Whittier discoursing upon this theme thus sings: 


O Beauty, old yet ever new! 
Eternal voice and Inward word, 
The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere-music which the Samian heard! 


Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought without, but found within, 
The law of Love beyond all law, 
The Life o'erflowing mortal death and sin! 


Shine on us with the light which glowed 
Upon the trance-bound shepherd's way, 
' Who saw the Darkness overflowed 
And drowned by tides of everlasting day. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY M. C. O'BYRNE. 

“ All scripture,” writes the apostle Paul,* “is given 
by inspiration of God.” This claim is nearly identical 
with that which the Brahmans of India advance “to 
establish the divine origin and the absolute authority 
of the Veda."+ The general public opinion of Amer- 
icans notwithstanding, it is by no means a novel, cer- 
tainly not a unique pretension. Arranging them as 
nearly as possible chronologically, we have the follow- 
ing order of Scriptures or sacred books of mankind: 
(1) the Veda, the Bible of Brahmanism; (2) the Zend- 
Avesta, the Bible of Zoroastrianism; (3) that portion 
of the ancient Hebrew legislative writings containing 
codified laws or ordinances which modern exegesis has 
identified with the most marked legislative stages in 
Hebrew history; (4) the Taote-King, the Bible of 
Taouism; (5) the Tripitaka of the Buddhists; (6) the 
New Testament of Christianity; and (7) the Koran of 
Mohammedanism. To show that the inspiration at- 
tributed by Paul to the sacred books, the hagiography 
of his own race, has also been claimed for the Veda 
and Zend-Avesta, I will once again have recourse to 
one who on this matter is able to speak “as one hav- 
ing authority.” Writing of the Brahmans, Professor 
Max Miller affirms that “they maintain that the Veda 
existed before all time, that it was revealed by Brahma, 
and seen by divine sages, who themselves were free 
from the taint of humanity.... The Brahmans, in 
order to meet all possible objections, have actually 
imagined a series of sages, the first quite divine, the 
second three-fourths divine and one-fourth human, 
the third half divine and half human, the fourth one- 
fourth divine and three-fourths human, the last human 
altogether. This Veda, then, as handed down through 
this wonderful chain, is the supreme authority of all 
orthodox Brahmans. To doubt the divine origin and 
absolute authority of the Veda is heresy.”{ But little 
less supernal, comparatively, was the origin claimed 
for the Zend-Avesta, the medium of this revelation be- 
ing “considered worthy of a personal intercourse with 
Ormuzd; he receives from Ormuzd every word, 
though not, as Dr. Spiegel says, ‘every letter of the 


Law.’’§ We need not further allude to this matter, — 


since the fact that a divine origin is claimed for other 
revelations than the Christian may be said almost to 
be universally recognized. The comparison and col- 
location of alleged theophanies have only been made 
to convince the perhaps timorous inquirer that in this 
question of the settlement or definitive disclosure of 
religion we have no other guide to direct us than rea- 
son. In Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion,”—which is the 

*11. Tim. iii, 16: God-breathed or inspired. 

t Max Miller: “‘ Chips from a German Workshop." 


+“ Chips,"’ etc., ed. 1867. 
§ Ibid. 
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only philosophical theodicy or God-justification extant 
in our language,—we find it expressly stated that 
“Christianity is a scheme quite beyond our compre- 
hension,” while the late Canon Mozley affirms of that 
proof of a revelation which is contained in the sub- 
stance of that revelation that “it cannot reach to what 
is undiscoverable by reason.” 

Here, then, we meet witha serious check in /imine, 
on the very threshold of any proposed investigation of 
religion in accordance with the scientific method. We 
are brought face to face with dxaréayrro or “incompre- 
hensibles” like those which the Athanasian creed dares 
ys to refuse or reject on the peril of everlasting perdi- 
tion. We have, however, learned long since that with 
respect to human knowledge the proverb holds good: 
“nothing venture, nothing have;” we risk the ana- 
thema or the excommunication, holding, as we do, 
that for all things known and unknown, the common- 
place and the apparently transcendental, man is or 
will be able to furnish a rational explanation. If it be 
sound theology to assert, as does Mozley, that what 
transcends human reason cannot be proved or dis- 
proved by human reason, it is no less sound philoso- 
phy. Given man as the centre, the universe, infinite 
though it be, is the periphery; but there is nothing in 
the word infinity or eternity so awful or so tremendous 
that the abstract thinker need despair, that ultimately 
human reason will be transcended at all. Herbert 
Spencer, arguing for the relativity of knowledge, ar- 
rives at the conclusion that “the reality existing be- 
hind all appearances is, and ever must be, unknown.””* 
And Sir W. Hamilton says with respect to the impos- 
sibility of ultimate knowledge: “With the exception 
of a few late Absolutist theorizers in Germany, this is, 
perhaps, the truth of all others most harmoniously 
re-echoed by every philosopher of every school.”+ If 
it be a truth it is, and must necessarily be, a very piti- 
ful one. “All that we know is, nothing can be known!” 

Scire nthil—studium, quo nos latamur utrique. 

Surely the terrestrial Nirvana of the arch-pessi- 
mist, as conveyed in the formula of “the denial of the 
wish to live,’’ would be the logical outcome of Agnos- 
ticism in excelsis. Yet it seems to me that both the 
Conditional and the Absolute philosophers appear like 
unskillful swimmers (rari nantes) in a vast whirlpool. 
Let us for a moment examine their formule or watch- 
words. The Absolutists say, Moscendo cognoscitur, 
ignorando ignoratur,{ the Relativists affirm, Voscendo 
ignoratur, ignorando cognoscitur.§ These antinomies 
have perhaps a certain scholastic sound, but in reality 
they throw no light whatever on the subject of abso- 
lute and relative knowledge, being of no greater value 


* First Principles,"”’ and ed., part 1. c. iv. 

+ Spencer, citato. 

t'' In knowing it is known; in not knowing it is not known." 
§ ‘In knowing it is not known; in not knowing it is known." 
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in this respect than would the knowledge of daréara, 
celarent, bokardo, bramantip, or the other moods of the 
syllogism to an opposer of Home Rule in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. Assuming that the universe is 
man’s periphery,—and with respect to man, the as- 
sumer and observer, what other alternative assumption 
is open?—then its centre is man, and to each individ- 
ual of the race, whether wise or foolish, learned or illit- 
erate, the kosmos-centre is his own consciousness, his 
own egoity. This egoity, so far as individual deter- 
minate consciousness is concerned, can have no ap- 
preciable connection with non-recognizable things or 
no-things, that is to say,—as does the Bampton lec- 
turer,—with those incognita which “lie beyond human 
reason.”* In this dilemma what course are we to fol- 
low? One can hardly avoid thinking of that old syllo- 
gism which has for generations done duty in so many 
text-books of logic: “All oriental histories are difficult 
to expound: the Bible is an oriental history: therefore, 
the Bible is difficult to expound.” If we can neither 
comprehend nor by the use of reason discover the 
“ways of God to man,” who is to prescribe for us the 
direction in which our faith shall be exercised? Must 
we be content with the religion of: our parents, with 
the creed of accident and of circumstance? In that 
case Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism are equally imperative; 
so that the only test of intrinsic merit would be a rela- 
tive one, to be modified and affected by considerations 
of latitude, of climate, of customs, and of physical 
necessities. 

With the utmost respect for the memories of 
Bishop Butler and Sir William Hamilton, I refuse to 
acknowledge the xe p/us ultra either in religion or 
philosophy. It is certainly true, as D’Holbach said, 
that in abandoning experience, or the lessons of ex- 
perience, to pursue imaginary systems, man invariably 
deludes himself. “He is the product of nature, he 
exists in nature and is bound by her laws, from which 
he cannot deliver himself, and beyond which he can- 
not range, even in thought. All in vain would his 
mind soar away from the visible world; necessity, im- 
perious necessity, compels him to return.” + 

It is certainly true that man exists in nature, the all- 
generator, but it is equally true that nature exists in 
man; so that in this mutual connection and inter- 
dependence the all-generator becomes in turn engen- 
dered. It was Sir William Hamilton who wrote on 
the wall of his study, “In the universe there is nothing 
great but man; in man there is nothing great but 
mind,”—thus making the human standard the supreme 
criterion of all things. The raiment in which we be- 
hold things, even the very qualities or properties with 


* Bampton Lectures, 1865. 
* Quoted from “memory. 
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which we endow them are made by us, our own ap- 
parent physical conformation and anatomy being an 
apparition of the brain. To many readers of this 
paper, who are familiar with the “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” I need hardly say that the great German 
philosopher in considering the possibility of science 
or of “synthetic judgments a friori” insists on our 
recognition, as a primary essential, of the truth that 
“thought and things are not diverse or dualistic.” 
This, I take it, might be used by the absolute Idealist 
as a text, since it clearly identifies man’s universe with 
man’s egoity, while the context renders it impossible 
to dissociate what we term the subjective and objective 
phases of the mind. “The one (thought) does not 
exist apart from the other (¢Aings). Objects are not 
passively apprehended by the mind, as something 
distinct from it, but are actively constructed by it. 
Intelligence is present from the first in this creation.” 
What intelligence is present from the first? Our own, 
of course, not that of a Being external to ourselves. 

We gather, therefore, from the passage just quoted 
that the all-mirroring is also the all creating mind, 
and thus we are taken far back into the past, beyond 
Kant, Hume, and Berkeley, to the Protagorean on- 
tology, to the simple yet sublime affirmation that man 
is the measure of all things. The revelation brought 
by this realization is, as Paul says of the Bible, God- 
breathed or inspired; but the Deity is incarnate in 
man, so that we may cry with the poet Swinburne— | 

** Glory to Man in the highest, for man is the maker of things!’’ 

Such considerations are in one sense atheistic, but 
not anti-theistic, in their signification. They enable 
us to eliminate from the sphere of practical duty all 
accountability to an exacting Deity, they free the 
mind .from the burden of anxious thoughts respecting 
a future existence independent of organization, and 
they induce the corollary that, since he is to himself 
the centre of the universe whose overpowering vast- 
ness is produced by his own cerebration, man must 
necessarily be the arbiter of his own destiny. The 
feeling of littleness acknowledged by Carlyle, and even 
by Kant in that well-known expression of supreme ad- 
miration of the stellar universe and moral nature of 
man, will not exist in the mind that clearly recognizes 
that if the universe be in us then God and,—as Jesus 
said,—the “kingdom of God” must also be within us. 

: Est Deus in nobis agitante calescimus ipsis. 

It is, I venture to think, in this unification of the 
ego and the non-ego that philosophy will ultimately be 
firmly and finally established, and religion and science 
be reconciled. By unification I mean the actual rec- 
ognition of the truth that the ego, the self, is an inte- 
gral portion of all things, and that the All,—the twink- 
ling stars which form the “poetry of heaven,’ the 
waves of the ocean, the flowers and grass,—“in whom 
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we live and move and have our being,” is also in us. 
This conception is surely as consolatory as it is undeni- 
ably beautiful, yet it is purely monistic or materialistic, 
for the Protagorean and Berkeleyan ontology, by which 
the whole universe is reduced to egoistic Idealism, 
cannot be dualistic. The recognition of the fact that 
mind is the function of a particular corporeal structure, 
that its prop/asm, or condition precedent to all form as 
mind, is the human sensorium, reverses the whole of 
Berkeley’s Immaterialism. 

In one of his ad captandum lectures, Mr. Joseph 
Cook tells us that he once questioned “an expert,” 
asking him ‘““What is the cause of organisms?” receiv- 
ing for answer that it was “life.” Whatever we may 
think of the inquiry as illustrating the narrowness of 
imperfectly educated theologians of the Puritanic 
strain and their passion for first causes, what shall we 
say of the eminent physiologist who had thus appar- 
ently discovered manifestations or indications of life 
apart from that materia rerum ex qua et in qua sunt 
omnia, as Cicero puts it, who had found the energeia 
separate and distinct from that of which it was the 
proper function and outcome? Only a savant of the 
old pre-culture school of scientists, as known in Eng- 
land and America until very recently, would have been 
so ready to furnish Mr. Cook with so prompt a solu- 
tion to the so-called “ problem of life.’ If matter be 
eternal, its wis insita or universal accompaniment must 
also be without beginning, without intermission, with- 
out end, and between two eternals there can be no 
priority. Yet Simplicius has preserved a passage 
from Anaxagoras, which Lewes thus translates: 
“Intelligence is, of all things, the subtlest and 
purest, and has entire knowledge of all. Everything 
which has a soul, whether great or small, is governed 
by the Intelligence (voig xparé). Intelligence knows all 
things (rdvra both those that are mixed and 
those that are separated; and the things which ought 
to be, and the things which were, and those which 
now are, and those which will be; all are arranged by 
Intelligence (révra duexdounoe voig).””* This Anaxagorean 
Intelligence is not, however, an anthropomorphism. 
Rather is it that Supreme Intelligence to which 
modern philosophy—patiently availing itself of the 
modern scientific method of inquiry and research 
—is directing. us, the Infinite rdlldév, the Supreme 
Intelligence, to whose great heart man will con- 
tinue evermore to approximate, continuing thus 
evermore to mirror more faithfully in his own nature, 
in proportion as his knowledge increases, that which 
we may term God, and continuing age by age to in- 
crease the range of his conceptive and formative po- 
tentialities. We are not vainly, futilely pressing for- 
ward to glut the malevolence of a Sphynx whose 


* Hist. of Anaxagoras. 
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enigma may not be solved. To all things whatever 
we shall possess the master-key and rationale, and 
doubtless in all the religious systems of the past, in 
all their scriptures from the Veda to the Koran, we 
can trace these aspirations for a nobler, clearer future 
out of which all progress has come. The horizon is 
widening with every stage of our development, reveal- 
ing both to the religious observer and the philosopher 
a plenum of which we ourselves are integral portions, 
but in which there is no duality of inert matter and 
immaterial vitalizing principle. Seen in this ever- 
increasing radiance, is not our sense of brotherhood 
to one another strengthened and intensified? Are we 
not really more religious because of this feeling of 
consanguinity to “every pulse of life that beats the 
air?’”’ Immanuel—God with us—is a term to be ap- 
plied with deeper, truer meaning than that of the 
prophet Isaiah, since the oneness or unification of 
man with all things im the universe, must tend to con-. 
vert transubstantiation, consubstantiation, and other 
so-called mysteries of religion into open secrets. With 
countless millions of millions of millennia before us, 
perhaps, in the perpetuation of the race to which we 
belong, it is, at least, impossible to doubt, that by do- 
cilely observing Nature and human nature, satisfac- 
tory progress will be made, and every generation of 
men will advance farther and farther toward absolute 
happiness and perfectibility. Already, in the compar- 
atively brief morning during which man has had a 
history to be related and transmitted, he has made 
sensible and encouraging progress from the era when 
three men were daily sacrificed upon the altar of 
Heliopolis; and, let what may betide, we may cherish 
the well-grounded conviction, that ultimately Ormuzd, 
or the principle of Good will triumph throughout the 
universe. 


SUNDAY LAWS. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
J. G. Hertwig, of Washington, D. C., is the author 
of a short pamphlet on Sunday Laws. It fully ap- 
proves Sunday as a day of voluntary rest, for being as 
such in harmony with the wants of human nature, and 
with the Constitution of the United States. But it 


‘opposes and rejects all legislation establishing Sunday 


as a day of worship, in churches, and, in other respects, 
of enforced rest. It argues, that such legislation indi- 
rectly violates the full and absolute religious freedom 
and freedom of conscience, granted and guaranteed to 
the American people by the Constitution referred to, 
of 1787, including the Amendments added thereto, 
afterwards. It claims that social, moral, and mental 
education will prevent an improper use of a free Sun- 
day in free America. In other words, it advocates 
full social freedom, on Sunday, in this country. 

A short time ago, Mr. Hertwig wrote the fol- 
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lowing note to Dr. Byron Sunderland and Dr. George 
Elliott, two prominent clergymen of the national 
capital: 


Dear Sir:—In view of the tatiana convention of the 
American Sabbath Union in this city, and believing in the words: 
Audiatur et altera pars, 1 take the liberty of sending you, together 
with these lines, a copy of a pamphlet on Sunday Laws, written by 
me, sine ira et studio, several years ago. It is a legal argument 
and does not discuss theology. 

Hoping that you will not feel offended by my y liberty, Iam, 

Very Respectfully Yours, 

WasHINGTON, Dec. 9, 1888. J. G. Hertwie. 


This note was answered by the following letters 
which are published here with the permission of all 
parties concerned: 


Dear Sir:—Though personally a stranger to you, I wish here- 
by to acknowledge with thanks the reception of your note and 
pamphlet on the ‘‘ Sunday Laws.” 

It is well to hear all sides on a question of such vital conse- 
quence, especially when men's views are presented calmly, and 
dispassionately, and without ribaldry or scurrility. 

So I have been interested in your treatise on the Sunday Laws 
from your standpoint. 

But you must know, that your views on the Sunday question 
differ very materially from those of the prominent men of the Rev- 
olution, and the framers of the Constitution, which instrument 
recognizes ‘‘Sunday” in specific terms as the Christian Sabbath, 
an institution then existing and already established among the peo- 
ple, and which was then and has been to this day held in legal 
phrase as a dies non. 

I would remind you of the address of the Congress of 1779 to 
the people of the United States, of the action of the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts, of 1775, and of that of Georgia of the 
same year, and of the repeated declarations of such men as Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Adams, Sherman, and a host of others, I cannot 
here even enumerate. In fact, almost all the great men who have 
adorned our history, expressed views of the Christian Sabbath quite 
the reverse of yours. 

Read the order of President Lincoln of November 16, 1862, 
and you will see what that great man thought of the Christian 
Sabbath. But I could expand this brief note into a very large 
volume with similar citations, had I time and space for it. I wish 
you would go to the Congressional Library and examine a book 
you will find there, entitled: ‘‘ Christian Life and Character of the 
Civil Institutions of the United States,” by B. F Morris. You will 
discover from its careful perusal how our Christian Sabbath has 
aon regarded by our great and wise men from the beginning. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Byron SUNDERLAND. 
WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. ro, 1888. 


* 


Dear Si1r:—Your courteous note and the accompanying pam- 
phlet came to hand this morning (December roth). Accept my 
thanks for this addition to the literature of the question. 

Allow me to suggest that we do not demand the Sunday Laws 
on religious grounds, but as a measure of public policy—on the 
same basis as the laws defining the number of hours of work, etc. 

May I also suggest that your view greatly narrows the grander 
conception of civil liberty. The basis of true freedom is not indi- 
vidualism but the fair application of the law of reciprocity. That 
large portion of the community, to whom the Christian faith is the 
very law of life, has some rights—rights which would be invaded 
by the permission of public and private work, which would dis- 
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qualify the Christian man from conscientiously holding office, and 
would throw hundreds of thousands of Christian workingmen out 
of employment. A free Suniay would entail more bondage of 
conscience and more invasion of rights than the most odious blue 
laws ever enacted. We claim to be the advocates of rational free- 
dom. Being such, we are always glad to hear what any intelligent 
man has to say against us. Sincerely Yours, 
GEorGE ELLIOTT. 


THE ASSAY OF ABSTRACT IDEAS. 


Mr. David Newport's essay, ‘‘ The Self-Evident,” is presented 
to our readers as an endeavor to dispose of problems which, edi- 
torially, have been treated according to another method. We refer 
especially to the articles ‘‘ Form and Formal Thought,” and the 
pamphlet ‘‘ The Idea of God.” Our aim has been to free the mind 
of mysticism as well as of obscurity, which always will beget mys- 
ticism. Mr. David Newport speaks of the ‘‘ infinite power" and 
‘* infinite intelligence ” as being ‘‘ self-evident to finite intelligence." 
We do not doubt that there is some truth in the conception which 
Mr. Newport calls ‘‘ infinite power and intelligence.” But to us 
such ideas seem obscure and even contradictory. Infinitude and 
eternity are abstract conceptions invented for special purposes, de- 
noting certain processes that can be carried on without limitation. 
Space is infinite and time is eternal; every attempt at measuring 
space or time could be carried on for ever. But how cana power or 
a cause be infinite? And what the meaning of an infinite intelli- 
gence is we cannot say. Infinite power may mean inexhaustible 
or immeasurable by the means at our disposal. Infinite intelli- 
gence may mean an intelligence whose potentialities of progress 
are unlimited. Whatever is meant, all the conceptions, infinite 
power, or cause, or intelligence, are extremely complex and far 
from self-evident. | 

We highly respect Mr. David Newport for his liberal princi- 
ples and his firm faith in the possibility of conciliating religion and 
philosophy. We present his views, but we cannot follow him on 
his ground. He may be able to make a truce between Religion 
and Philosophy, but not a peace that will be respected for ever. 
Science must not give up her claim for the sake of intuitive argu- 
ments, which may possess great weight with our emotion, but 
cannot stand critical investigation. 


Our ideas must be analyzed as coins are assayed. We must 
know the exact value of every one. Our abstract ideas are like 
bills. They must represent the real value of gold or they are 
worthless. Let us accept no bill whose authority is mysterious; 
there is danger in it. An intellectual bankruptcy would necessa- 
rily follow. John Law's ingenious scheme of paper credit ruined 
France more than a century ago. Any method of philosophizing that 
deals with abstract ideas not representing realities, is philosoph- 
ical Lawism. C. 


A RHYME OF THOMAS THE DOUBTER. 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
When the Master had finished the story of the sower and the seed, 


And had shown his disciples the lesson of rock and wayside and 
weed, 


Then up spoke Thomas the Doubter, and his brow was furrowed 
with thought, — 

He had seen a darker problem in the lesson that was taught. 

‘* Master,” said Thomas the Doubter, ‘‘ when the seed sown is the 
word 

I can see the meaning right plainly of the lesson we have heard. 


‘* But, Master, say that the sower were God and the seed were men 
And some of them fell by the wayside, what were the lesson then? 
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‘For I see men daily, my brothers, like the seed of which you 
spoke, 

And among the thorns fall many, and the thorns spring up and 
choke. 


‘‘ And some of them, good master, fall where the soil is scant, 

And they perish there for the absence of the life for which they 
pant. 

‘It is easy,” said Thomas the Doubter, “* for those on good soil 
cast, 

For they have their joy of living and the harvest at the last: 


‘* But those who fall by the wayside, in thorns and on stony ground, 
Are they like the seed-grain scattered by a careless hand around?” 


But the Master was silent and mournful, and his brow was fur- 
rowed with thought, 

And there lay on his soul a burden which Thomas the Doubter had 
wrought. 


THREE XENIONS. 


TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE AND SCHILLER’S MUSENALMANACH. 
BY * 


DIFFERENT DESTINIES. 

Millions of people are busy the race of mankind propagating, 

But in the minds of a few only humanity grows. 

OUR DUTY. 

Always aspire to the whole and can you alone independent 

Not be a whole of yourself, serve as a part of a whole. 

A FLAW. 

Let but an error be hid in the stone of foundation. The builder 

Buildeth with confidence on. Never the error is found. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR COPE ON MARRIAGE CONTRACTS. 
To the Editor of Tuk Court:— 


Prof. Cope has read between the lines of my few remarks 
anent his proposed marriage system in a manner which does credit 
to the activity of his imagination. He says: ‘‘ There is an evident 
indication in the language of my critic of a misapprehension, com- 
mon with a limited class of women, that the support of a family is 
a sort of holiday amusement for a man, while the bearing and 
care of children is a burden grievous to be born by women." Prof. 
Huxley says of the original Hebrew of the Bible, that he who is 
not a Hebrew scholar ‘‘can only stand by and admire the mar- 
velous flexibility of a language which admits of such diverse inter- 
pretations,"” and I shall begin to think that my own inornate style 
is equally diverse if there be anything in my letter to you which 
warrants the above accusation. I beg to assure Prof. Cope that I 
am far from thinking lightly of those duties towards wife and 
children which are so loyally filled by the great majority of men; 
and if the thought of a woman forced to face the world unassisted 
is painful to me it is because I know all the disadvantages under 
which she labors, and how sadly inadequate is the training which 
she has received to enable her to cope with such disadvantages. 

My intention in my letter to you was not to criticize Prof. 
Cope’s article in extenso, as I could not pretend to do so without 
going more deeply into the subject. Hence what he is pleased to 
term my ‘‘ one-sided view." I think that the gentleman can hardly 
claim to have, himself, viewed the subject largely, as it effects others 
besides the contracting parties; he does not appear to have ser- 
iously considered the effect on offspring nor that which I have 
pointed out; #. ¢., that the breaking up of the home would throw 


_ the care of the children on the nearest relations of either father or 


mother. This would certainly be the case if the children fell to 
the husband's share. ’ 
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I accuse Prof. Cope of ignoring the rights of all others save 
the contracting parties; he accuses me of ignoring all cases of pos- 
sible matrimonial trouble save one and draws my attention to the 
case of ‘' the good wife who wishes to be rid of a brutal husband.” 
Our divorce-laws protect a woman from a brute, and make him 
support her. I have also ignored ‘‘the good husband who has 
nursed a viper in his bosom." Any ‘‘ viper,” worthy of the name, 
would be pretty likely to give her goodman excellent reasons for 
divorcing her. Abandoned by him,—as according to Prof. Cope's 
rule,—being without support, she would, with that subtlety pe- 
culiar to the serpent tribe, proceed to capture some other ‘' good- 
man." This would be but an exchange of calamity. In the third 
case which I have overlooked, ‘‘ two people mutually desire sepa- 
ration.” ‘‘Ala bonne heure.” Here Prof. Cope and I issue join. 
Let them separate, by all means. In the fourth case it is supposed 
that it is the woman who deserts a ‘‘ good man." A very suppo- 
sitious case, in which the good man would have my sympathy. 

According to Prof. Cope’s own showing, women have most to 
lose in any separation between husband and wife. He alludes to 
matrimony as ‘‘her leading occupation,” and further says, ‘‘ The 
woman incapable of a reasonable amount of child-bearing is in the 
position of a man who is incapable of making a living for a family. 
If we are but child-producers, matrimony our ‘' leading occupa- 
tion,” it is obvious that this divorce ‘‘ a mensa et thoro”™ hits us 
very hard. ‘' Othello’s occupation’s gone," indeed. To put the 
sexes on an equality, you would have to deprive the man of his 
‘* leading occupation " also. M. M. E. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XX/X.—Continued. 

The Princes entered the house together, and Ilse 
received them with a silent curtsy. 

“This is the gentleman,” began the Hereditary 
Prince, “of whom, Mrs. Werner, I have often spoken 
to you. As a boy he was always called, by those who 
knew his character, Master Madcap.” . 

“Your Highness should not have acted so,” re- 
turned Ilse, sorrowfully; “I am a stranger here, and 
more exposed to misrepresentation than others.” She 
then turned to the Hereditary Prince. “It is the first 
time that I have seen your Highness since your re- 
covery.” 

“T am in danger of being again banished from your 
presence,” replied the Hereditary Prince, “and it has 
been your wish.” 

Ilse looked at him surprised. 

“You have imparted to my father the purport of a 
conversation that I once had with you,” continued the 
Hereditary Prince, in a tone of vexation. “You have 
thus caused my father to determine that I shall be re- 
moved from here into the country.” —_ 

“T would not on any account that your Highness 
should believe me capable of betraying a confidence. 
If the harmless words I spoke to your father were 
contrary to your wishes, I can only say, in excuse, 
that they proceeded from the warmest interest in your 
Highness.”’ 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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The Hereditary Prince bowed silently. 

“This terzetto is composed of only dissonances,” 
exclaimed Victor. 
other,—I most of all, for my disobliging cousin has ex- 
posed me to the danger of entirely losing your favor, 
without having first had the opportunity of winning it. 
Yet I beg permission at some future time to introduce 
myself in a better light than amongst the foliage of 
the tree.”’ 

The Princes took leave. 
the house, Victor said: 


“T would like to get a little straight in this matter of 
the Professor’s wife. I perceive now that it is in no 
case advisable for me to lay my homage openly at her 
feet. Do not be angry with me, Benno,—I will spoil 
no man’s game; if you can make use of me, I am at 
your service.” 

The Hereditary Prince remained standing, and 
looked so sorrowfully at his cousin that even he be- 
came serious. 

“If you would do me a service for which I should 
thank you as long as I live, help me to procure the 
departure of those that dwell in that house, from this 
country as quickly as possible. It will bring them no 
good fortune to remain near us.”’ 


“ Say it right out: they will believe you sooner than 
me.”’ 


“What reason shall I give?” asked the Hereditary 
Prince. “There is only one, and I am the last who 
should venture to express it.” 


“ The lady looks as if she could take care of her- 
self,’ said Victor, consolingly. ‘I am more anxious 
about you. I see you are in danger of being for once 
of the same mind as your father. Will you not at least 
venture to raise objections to his sending you away?” 


“By what right?’ asked the Hereditary Prince; 
“he is my father, Victor, and my sovereign. I am the 
first of his subjects, and it becomes me to be the most 
obedient. So long as he does not command me to do 
anything which is against my conscience, I am in duty 
bound to obey him at once. That is the rule of con- 
duct that I have laid down for myself from my own 
convictions.” 

“But let us suppose,” rejoined Victor, ‘that a 
father wishes to remove his son in order to devise mis- 
chief against another, in whom his son takes an in- 
terest?” 


When they were clear of 


“I still think that the son must go,” replied the — 


Hereditary Prince, “however hard it may be for him; 
for it does not become him to foster suspicions of his 
father in his soul.” 


“More son than Prince!” cried Victor; “and there 
is an end of it, virtuous Benno. Ah, Bergau, where 
are you going?” 
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“We are all three vexed at each 


The Marshall, whom he accosted, replied, hastily. 
“To the Pavillion, my Prince.” 


“Have you heard any details,” asked Victor, mys- 
teriously, “concerning the scare they have had at the 
castle of my great-uncle? It was about a woman, or 
rather an apparition, which, in reality, was a spirit 
that entered as a spectre, with a great row; it began as 
a thundering noise and ended like a funeral march; it 
made the doors shake, and the chandeliers jingle like 
a peal of bells. Have you heard nothing of it?” 


“Nothing. What apparition? When—and how?” 
“TI do not quite know,” replied Victor; ‘but if you 
hear anything of it, I beg you to let me know.” 


This the Marshal promised to do, and hastened 
away. | 

The Marshal was blameless in his service; he in- 
spected all the accounts conscientiously, took care to 
have good wine in the cellar, and discharged the cere- 
monial details of his office well. Besides this, he was 
a worthy nobleman, but without any great abilities. 
He was, therefore, a valuable champion of Court; for 
he contended, with all the energy of a fanatic, for the 
venerated customs of his household against the irregular 
pretensions of foreign guests, and was sometimes made 
use of by the Sovereign as a battering-ram to assault 
a wall which another would have gone cautiously 
round. He now came to Ilse, ill-pleased at heart 
with the commission which he had been commanded 
to carry out dexterously. He found the Professor’s 
wife in an unfavorable mood. The boldness of Victor, 
and the secret reproach conveyed in the words of the 
Hereditary Prince, had made her discontented with 
herself, and suspicious of the uncertain position in 
which she was placed. The Marshal long stirred the 
bowl from which he had to pour; he turned the con- 
versation to Ilse’s home and her father, whom he had 
once met at a cattle-show. 

“It is a fine estate, I hear, and has a very high re- 
putation.” 

Ilse, taking pleasure in this praise of what was dear 
to her, entered unsuspiciously into the conversation, 
and told him of the neighboring farms and their 
owners. 


At last the Marshal began: 
“Your father is worthy of every distinction; pardon 


me, therefore, if I put one question: Has your father 


ever had the wish to be ennobled?” 
“No,” replied Ilse, staring at the Marshal with 
astonishment; “why should he have such a wish?” 


“T refrain from all observations upon the favorable 
effect which such an elevation would have upon the 
career of your brothers and sisters; that is obvious. 
One can easily conceive that modesty and pride may 
hinder a man from seeking these advantages. But I 
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am convinced that his Highness the Soveereign, even 
for his own interest, would be glad to confer such a 
favor; for the position of your father, with respect to 
my gracious master, would thereby become much more 
satisfactory.” 

“It is very satisfactory as it is," said Ilse. 

“ Considering the personal relations into which you 
have entered with our Court, I may venture to speak 
openly to you,” continued the Marshal, with more con- 
fidence. ‘It would be very desirable for his princely 
Highness, and for us all, if, on the occasions of his 
Highness’s accidental presence in your country, he 
could find a house in which he might receive hospi- 
tality.” 

Ilse interrupted him in great astonishment. “I 
beg of you, Mr. Von Bergau, to explain yourself more 
clearly, for I do not understand this matter at all. 
The Sovereign has already honored our house several 
times with his presence.”’ : 

The Marshal shrugged his shoulders. “In cases 
of necessity, the friendly offer of your father has been 
accepted, but it has always been for a short time, and 
that incidentally; for even if your father, in his official 
position, was not at all unfitted for this honor, yet 
there was no lady who could do the honors of the 
house.” 

“T performed the duties of that position as well as 
I could.v 

The Marshal bowed. “There was much discussion 
as to how the breakfast should be arranged without 
affronting the ladies of the house, and it was very wel- 
come when your father entirely refrained from requir- 
ing the participation of his ladies. Allow me also to 
add, that a rise in your father’s position would be 
desirable for yourself. For your husband, as a learned 
man of distinguished merit, is in the position of ob- 
taining, on expressing a wish, a rank and position 


which would establish him as a member of the Court. 


And if this proposal should be carried into effect, it 
would give you, under certain limitations, an entrance 
there also. It would give the Sovereign and Princess 
an opportunity of receiving you at the castle, and in- 
vitations to great Court balls and concerts would be 
possible.” 

Ilse rose. “Enough, my Lord, I understand you. 
I know what my father will do when you offer him 
that of which you speak; he will laugh and reject the 
offer, and will say, if our citizen’s home is not good 
enough for our Sovereign to enter, we must resign the 
honor. But I cannot reject it with the composure 
which I expect of my father; and I must tell you, my 


Lord, that if I had had any idea that I, as a lady, was’ 


not entitled to enter thts society, I would never have 
set foot here.”’ 
Ilse, with difficulty, controlled the indignation which 
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worked within her. The Marshal was confounded, 
and endeavoured to pass it off equivocally; but Ilse 
could not be dealt with; she continued standing, and 
so compelled him to depart. 

The Professor found his wife in a dark room brood- 
ing over what had passed. “Will you have a patent 
of nobility?” she exclaimed, springing up; “it will be 
prepared for you at once, and for my father also, in 
order that we may all have the advantages of becom- 
ing fit society for the castle without their feeling it a 
humiliation. It is unsatisfactory to them only to see 
us occasionally. I know now why I dine alone, and 
why the Sovereign would not enter our sitting-room at 
Bielstein. We must have a new name, that we may 
obtain the education and the manners which will make 
us worthy of going to Court. And not only us, but 
perhaps our children. Can you hear this without 
coloring with shame atour being here? They feed us 
like strange beasts, which they have procured out of 
curiosity and will again cast us out of the pen.” 

“Why, Llse!” cried Felix, in astonishment, “you 
are expending more pathos than is necessary. What 
do the prejudices of these men signify to us? Has not 
the Sovereign done everything to make our residence 
here agreeable, according to what we are accustomed? If 
the people here are obliged by the customs in which 
they have been brought up, and by the regulations of 
their circle, to limit their intercourse with us to certain 
definite forms, what does that signify? Do we wish 
to become their confidants, and to live with them as 
we do with our friends at home? They have not de- 
served such an unfolding of our souls. When we 
came here we entered into a simple business relation, 
and we undertook also the obligation of adapting our- 
selves to their rules of life.” 

“And we are free to leave here as soon as these 
rules no longer please us?” : 

“Just so,” answered the Professor; “as soon as we 
have sufficient grounds for considering them unbear- 
able. I think that is not the case. They require noth- 
ing of us that is degrading: they show us the most as- 
siduous attention: what does it signify if we do not 
take part in their daily intercourse, which we have no 
right or reason to desire?” 

“‘Do not let us deceive ourselves,” exclaimed Ilse. 
“If in our city any one was to say to you, you may 
only look at my shoes, but not raise your eyes to my 
face; you may only go out with me into the open air, 
but not come into my house; I can eat with you stand- 
ing, but not sit down at your table, as my dignity for- 
bids me to do so,—what would you, who live so 
proudly in your circle, reply to such a fool?” 

“I would endeavour to learn the reason of his nar- 
row-mindedness,— perhaps pity him—perhaps turn 
away from him.” 
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“Then do so here,” cried Ilse. ‘“ For we are in- 
vited guests to whom the people of the house close 
their doors.” 

«| repeat to you that we are not guests who are 
invited to associate with the people here. I have 
been called upon for work, and I have accepted this 
call, because I look for such great advantage in it to 
my branch of learning that I would bear far worse 
things than the disagreeable customs of the Court. 
I dare not set at stake these important interests by an 
opposition to social pretensions which do not please 
me. It is just because I have no particular respect 
for these rules that they do not disturb me.” 


“But it grieves and makes one angry that people, 
in whose life one takes an interest, cling to such miser- 
able antiquated triflings,”’ said Ilse still bitterly. 


“So that is it?” asked Felix. ‘ We are anxious 
about the souls of the grandees? There is something 
to be said on that point. There is an old curse on 
every privilege which falls to the lot of most who 
share in it. This may be the case with court privi- 
leges. The life of our princes lies confined within 
the boundaries of a small circle; the views and pre- 
judices of those around them, whom they are not free 
to choose, hedge them in from the first day of their 
life until the last. That they are not stronger and 
freer arises for the most part from the confined atmos- 
phere in which they are kept by etiquette. It is a mis- 
fortune, not only for themselves, but for us, that our 
princes look upon the society that is not noble with 
the eyes of a deputy chamberlain or a courtier. This 
evil one feels painfully when one comes into contact 
with them. I think, undoubtedly, that the struggle 
which is going on in different parts of our fatherland 
_ will not come to a good conclusion, until the dangers 
are removed which arise from the effect of the old 
Court regulations on the training of our princes. But 
it appears to me they are already broken through in 
many places, and the time may come when all this 
nonsense will be the subject of good-humored satire. 
For this etiquette of Court is, after all, only the re- 
mains of a past age, like the constitutions of our guilds, 
and other ancient customs. So far you areright. But 
those who indulge in personal irritation, as you do 
now, expose themselves to the suspicion that they are 
only angry because theythemselves desire entrance 
into the prohibited circles.” ; 

Ilse looked silently down. 

“ When you and I,” continued the Professor, “‘ come 
accidentally into personal contact with such modes 
of thinking, there is only one thing that befits us 
—cool contempt and indifference. We wish, for 
the sake of our princes, to remove the impediments 
which limit their’ intercourse with their people; 


but we have no wish or impulse to put ourselves 
in the place of those who apparently direct the rulers 
of our country. For, between ourselves, we, who 
pass our lives in strenuous mental labor, would in 
general be bad companions for princes. We are 
deficient in the graceful forms and tact, and the easy 
complaisance of society. The stronger minds would 
hurt, by their independence, and the weaker would 
become contemptible by abject subservience. Free- 
dom of choice is all that we wish for our rulers. One 
feeling we may preserve without arrogance—all who 
separate themselves from our circle lose more than 
we do.”’ | 

Ilse approached him, and laid her hand in his. 

“Therefore, Lady Ilse,” continued her husband, 
cheerfully, “be contented for these few weeks. If it 
should happen to you in reality to be an invited guest 
of the Court, then you may enter into negotiations 
concerning your pretensions; and if in such a case you 
have to take exceptions, do it with a smile.”’ 


“Do you speak so from the calm confidence of 
your soul,”’ asked Ilse, looking searchingly at her hus- 
band, “or because you have it much at heart to remain 
here?”’ | 

“T have my manuscript much at heart,” replied the 
Professor; “for the rest, the loss of peace is a greater 
deprivation to me than to you. You have from your 
youth, and especially this last year, taken a warm inter- 
est in the inmates of this princely castle. You have 
at times felt yourself much interested in them, and it 
is on that account that you are more wounded than 
needful.” 

Ilse nodded her head assentingly. 

“Bear with it, Ilse,’ continued her husband, en- 
couragingly; “remember that you are free, and may 
any day leave it. But it would be more agreeable to 
me if you did not leave me alone.” 

“Would that be more agreeable to you?’ asked 
Ilse, softly. 

“You little fool!” exclaimed the Professor. ‘To- 
day we will give up the theatre, and have our evening 
reading. I have brought with me what will drive 
away all vexations.”’ 

He brought the lamp to the table, opened a little 
book, and began: | 

“It happened, one Whitsuntide, that Nobel, the 


‘King of all the Beasts, held a Court,” and so on. 


Ilse sat with her work in her hand by her husband; 
the light of the lamp fell on his countenance, which 
she examined searchingly, in order to read therein 
whether he still felt towards her as before; till at last 
the iniquities of the fox brought a smile to her lips, 
and she took the book from him, and read on quietly 


and comfortably, as at home. 
(Te be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
InFipeL Deatu-Beps. By GC. W. Foote. London: 1888. Progres- 

sive Publishing Co., 28 Stonecutter Street, E. C. 

The second edition of this pamphlet contains a description of 
the last hours of Paul Bert, Charles Darwin, Garibaldi, Auguste 
Comte, Courtlandt Palmer, and others, in addition to the list of 
prominent men included in the first edition. 


MarcHING THrovuGH Georcia. Henry C. Work. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 

This is one of a group of books done in dainty binding, on 
enameled paper adorned with numerous illustrations, reprinting 
some of our national songs, and intended for holiday and similar 
uses. ‘‘Marching Through Georgia" was both written and composed 
by Mr. Work. It is not among the best, either in words or music, 
of our patriotic songs, but will always be remembered for its asso- 
ciation with perhaps the most brilliantly-successful feat in our 
late civil war. GPW, 


Letters. Edited by Felix Moscheles. 

Boston: Ticknor & Cod. 

We have here a large and handsome edition, rendered more 
attractive by thirty illustrations, of the letters of Mendelssohn to 
Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles, edited by their son, presumably 
named for their friend, the composer, Felix Moscheles. The edi- 


' tor explains in his preface that these letters, carefully arranged and 


indexed by his father, came into his possession in 1870, and that 
he has abstained this length of time from publishing because he be- 
lieved such delay would have met the wishes of both writers. The 
letters deal very freely with the works and reputation of contem- 
porary artists, not in the spirit of a marrow and ungracious criti- 
cism, but with the liberty such a form of written intercourse allows. 
The preface includes some personal recollections of the genial 
composer, and the book is one that contains much instruction for 
musicians and lovers of genius. c. P. Ww. 


Wuy I am an Aonostic. By Saladin and Foseph Taylor. London: 
W. Stewart & Co., 41 Farringdon Street, E. C. 


The author's standpoint may be summed up in the following 
quotation: ‘‘We may frankly acknowledge that the.real essence 
and origin of things are ‘ behind the veil,’ and not knowable, or 
even conceivable, by any faculties by which the human mind is 
endowed in its present state of existence. This is Agnosticism.” 
Mr. Taylor explains, as we think, to almost anybody’s satisfaction, 


why he is not an orthodox Christian, or Jew, or Mohammedan. | 


He explains misconceptions and also refutes the common error 
that the belief in the unknowability of the absolute is equivalent 
to absolute science. But he has not even attempted to establish 
the existence of his absolute existence which lies outside of the 
province of science. It would greatly interest us should Mr. 
Taylor in an eventual edition explain this basic idea of agnosti- 
cism, the existence of the Unknowable, which he takes for granted. 
Our position has been stated in the editorial of No. 23, ‘‘ The Un« 
knowable,” and in Nos. 43 and 44 of Tue Open Court, ‘* Agnos- 
ticism and Religion.” 


Tue Story or Creation. A Plain Account of Evolution. By 
Edward Clodd. London: 1888. Longmans, Green & Co. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

An excellent book, popular, and yet written with scientific 
thoroughness. Mr. Clodd’s method of quoting in foot-notes the 
chief authorities consulted, is most recommendable and should be- 
come a universal custom. The book discusses the sun and its 
planets (Chap. III), the past life-history of the earth (Chap. IV), 
present life-forms (Chap. V), inorganic and organic evolution 
(Chaps. VI, VIII), the origin of species (Chap. IX, X), and social 


_ ¢volution. There are only two objections which we have to make. 


The introductory chapter lacks in clearness and accuracy. It dis- 


cusses ‘‘ the contents of the universe" which is made up of matter 


and power.” There are ‘‘ two indestructible powers of opposite na- 
ture to each other; (a) Force, and (6) Energy. And Energy again may 
be ‘‘ potential or kinetic.” Under the head of -force we find ‘' gravi- 
tation,” and an example under the head of potential energy is a 
‘* stone on a roof,” one under kinetic energy, a ‘‘ stone falling.” Are 
not both instances of gravitation? The other objection from our 
standpoint is the dogmatic acceptance of Agnosticism, which the 
author considers ‘‘ impregnable” in opposition to ‘' the inverifi- 
able assumption of dogmatic theology.” There is no contradiction 
between the two. If really it were hopelessly impossible to 4now 
whether a consciousness independent of our body like a shadowy 
ghost exists or not, why should we not at the same time follow dog- 
matic theology and de/ieve in it? From a positive standpoint both 
views, that of agnosticism as well as that of dogmatic theology, are 


untenable. 


Many explanatory illustrations add much to the interest of this 
valuable book. 


NOTES. 

M. Alfred Binet will contribute to Tut Oren Court of next 
week an article upon ‘' Experimental Psychology in France." 

Prof. Albert H. Gunlogsen in America of Jan. 3 remarks 
upon Mme. Blavatsky's work, ‘‘Isis Unveiled.” European San- 
skrit scholarship finds a competent defender in Prof. Gunlogsen 
against the attitude of the disciples of theosophy. 


We shall publish soon an essay by Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, the 
well-known German astronomer. Dr. Meyer is the editor of the 
astronomical journal H/imme/ und Erde, which has recently been 
founded in Berlin. 


Dr. Andrew D. White will resume his work for the Popu/ar 
Science Monthly, ‘* New Chapters in the Warfare of Science", in the 
February number. Dr. White is now in Europe making an ex- 
haustive examination of the libraries there for additional material. 
The chapter immediately forthcoming will treat of ‘‘ Demoniac 
Possession and Insanity.” 

In the Ethical Record for January Prof. Felix Adler discusses 
‘‘ The Influence of Manual Training on Character.” ‘' There are 
influences in manual training,” says Prof. Adler, ‘‘ which are fa- 
vorable to a virtuous disposition. Squareness in things is not 
without relation to squareness in action and thinking. A child 
that has learned to be exact—that is, truthful in his work—will be 
inclined to be scrupulous and truthful in his speech, in his thought, 
and in his acts." | 

The second volume of the French translation of Schopenhauer's 
main work,—appearing in the Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contem- 
poraine, Felix Alcan, Paris,—is in our hands. The work of M. A. 
Burdeau, the translator, is much superior in point of accuracy to 
that of any English version of Schopenhauer known to us, while 
the style is charmingly facile and lucid. The various appendices 


. subsequently added by Schopenhauer to his work, including the 


critigue of Kant's philosophy and many essays in criticism consti- 
tute the subject-matter of this volume. We recommend it to our 
readers 


Bishop Potter of New York, in an essay which will appear in 
the February Scridner's on Competition in Modern Life, discusses 
the moral aspect of competition. ‘' A strife to excel, nay, if you 
choose, downright rivalry,” the Bishop says, ‘* has a just and right- 
ful place in the plan of any human life.” A prize fight is probably 
the most disgusting spectacle on earth, but it has in it just one mo- 
ment which very nearly approaches the sublime; and that is when 
the combatants shake hands with each other and exchange that 
salutation as old as the classic arena, ‘may the best man win.’ It 
is the equitable thing that the best man should win.” 
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